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Spanish  oranges  are  showing  their  frost -damage  more  and  more  as  the 
weather  improves  and  supplies  of  reliable  fruit  are  becoming  shorter. 
It  is  thus  considered  that  the  season  is  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  It 
will  be  more  difficult  to  fulfill  the  fixed  weekly  quotas  even  with  the 
later  varieties  such  as  Vernas  and  Valencia  lates  as  these  have  also 
been  severely  affected  by  the  recent  cold  spell. 


The  Swedish  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  decided  March  8  to  abolish 
the  import  duty  on  potatoes. 
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NETHERLANDS  CONSUMPTION  OF 
TOBACCO  PRODUCTS  DOWN 

Consumption  of  tobacco  products  in  the  Netherlands  during  1955  "was 
about  1.5  million  pounds  below  the  quantity  consumed  in  195*+ •  Consump- 
tion of  cigarettes,  cigars  and  cigarillos  continued  upward,  but  the  in- 
crease was  not  great  enough  to  offset  the  decline  of  3-5  million  pounds 
in  smoking  tobaccos.  Cigarette  consumption  was  about  k  percent  above 
the  195*+  total  of  11. 3  billion  pieces  and  represented  about  1+5  percent 
of  total  consumption.  Consumption  of  cigars  and  cigarillos  amounted  to 
1,056  million  pieces  during  1955- 

NETHERLANDS:     Consumption  of  tobacco  products  during  1955, 

with  comparisons 


Year 

Cigarettes 

Cigars  l/ 

Smoking  Tobacco 

;      Million  pieces 

Million  pieces 

1,000  pounds 

1950  « 

1951  

1952  

1953  

195*+  

1955..... 

8,0^7 

8,61+2 

:  9,*+72 
:            10, 13*+ 
11,296 

:  11,73*+ 

789 
716 
811 

:  895 
:  995 
:  1,056 

25,789 
:  23,369 
:  22,95*+ 
:  22,139 

21,786 

:  18,331 

1/  Includes  cigarillos. 

Source :     Maandschrift  van  het  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek, 
January  1956 


NORWAY  INCREASES  EXCISE  TAX 
ON  TOBACCO  PRODUCTS 

According  to  Die  Tabaksplant  (a  monthly  tobacco  journal  published 
in  the  Netherlands)  of  January  17,  1956,  Norway's  retail  prices  for  all 
tobacco  products,  except  cigars,  were  increased  from  12.5  to  20.0  per- 
cent following  the  13.6  to  39-7  percent  increase  in  excise  rates  as 
applied  to  the  various  price  classes  of  tobacco  products. 

The  new  excise  tax  was  promulgated  on  December  2,  1955  and  became 
effective  on  December  5,  1955*    Manufacturers'  margins  have  been  reduced 
from  those  applicable  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  excise  tax 
schedule.     The  tax  on  cigarettes  now  represents  from  55 «0  to  69.6  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price,  graduated  upward  depending  upon  the  price 
schedule,  as  compared  with  the  previous  percentages  of  51-5  "to  68.2. 
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TURKISH  TOBACCO  EXPORTS  DOWN 
9.7  MILLION  POUNDS 

Exports  of  Turkish  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  1955  showed  a  further 
decline  to  132. 3  million  pounds  -  9*8  million  pounds  less  than  in  195** 
and  25.8  million  pounds  below  the  1953  record  high  of  I58.I  million 
pounds  -  due  mainly  to  reduced  shipments  to  the  United  States.  However, 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  are  increasing  sharply  and  amounted  to  8.0, 
2h. 9,  and  33*8  million  pounds,  respectively,  during  the  last  3  years. 
Tobacco  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  and  some  European  countries  moves 
under  trade  agreements  by  which  Turkey  imports  products  (mainly  industrial 
goods)  from  these  countries. 


TURKEY:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country  of  destination 

during  1955,  with  comparisons 


Country  of  Destination 

1953 

195** 

1955  1/ 

•  1,000  pounds 

'-  1,000  pounds 

'  1,000  pounds 

:  6k,9kk 

:  37,837 

:  lk,Ojk 

:  17,3^3 

:  12,285 

:  11,321* 

:  ^,77** 

:  13,720 

2,2**2 

:  2,1*25 

:  3,201* 

.:  3,1*61 

:  h,ik9 

:  5,55** 

:  1,139 

S/ 

3,571 

10,766 

:  7,535 

6,821 

:  1,552 

:  6,713 

^,969 

2,107 

:  2,972 

1*,1*87 

1,9^1 

3,5>*3 

% 

:  3,003 

% 

1,788  - 

2/ 

6,017 

15,933 

1^2,022 

132,308 

1/  Preliminary. 

Sy     If  any,  included  in  others . 


The  demand  for  oriental  tobacco  is  strong,  but  Turkish  prices  are 
already  high  and  continue  to  increase.    The  wide  disparity  between  the 
official  rate  of  exchange  established  by  the  Turkish  Government  (2.80 
liras  per  dollar)  and  the  "unofficial"  rate  (7. 00  to  10.00  liras  per 
dollar)  causes  the  price  to  be  very  high  to  hard-currency  countries, 
which  do  not  purchase  under  barter  or  compensation-type  trade  agreements. 
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American  companies  nave  purchased  much  smaller  quantities  of  the 
1955  crop  (unmanipulated)  than  in  recent  years.     On  the  other  hand  the 
Turkish  Tobacco  Monopoly  has  very  large  stocks  due  to  much  heavier  than 
normal  buying  of  this  crop.     The  American  tohacco  industry  will 
follow  with  keen  interest  the  measures  which  the  Turkish  Tohacco 
Monopoly  uses  for  disposing  of  these  large  supplies  in  world  markets. 

CANADIAN  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
UP  16.3  MILLION  POUNDS 

Exports  of  Canadian  leaf  tohacco  during  1955  totaled  kQ.3  million 
pounds,  exceeding  195^  "by  16.3  million  pounds.    Shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  13*7  million  pounds  larger  than  for  the  previous  year  and 
accounted  for  80.2  percent  of  total  exports.    Exports  to  other  common- 
wealth destinations,  particularly  Australia,  Jamaica,  Trinidad  and 
British  Guiana,  were  16.3  percent  above  last  year;  whereas,  shipments 
to  Western  European  countries  were  more  than  double  the  195^-  level  of 
1.6  million  pounds. 


CANADA:     Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1955, 

with  comparisons 


Country  of  Destination 

1  1953 

:  195^ 

.  1955 

British  West  Indies 

1,000  pounds 

:  23,28^ 
3,026 
:  l,7kO 
k39 

1,000  pounds 

25,1^1 
2,9^5  : 
2,329  : 
1,615 

1,000  pounds 

38,810 

3,135 
3,000 

3A35 

28,1489 

32,030 

^,380 

Source:     Quarterly  Stocks  and  Consumption  of  Unmanufactured  Tobacco, 


December  1955 • 

Most  of  the  increase  occurred  in  larger  shipments  of  flue-cured, 
which  totaled  U5.5  million  pounds  as  compared  with  30.9  million  pounds 
in  195^.    Exports  of  stems  and  cuttings  were  the  largest  since  1950. 
Exports  of  Burley  to  the  United  Kingdom  increased  about  200,000  pounds 
over  the  preceding  year. 

Canadian  stocks  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  on  December  31,  1955 
totaled  173 -k  million  pounds  as  compared  with  168.6  million  pounds  in 
195^-.    Stocks  of  flue -cured  increased  about  7  million  pounds  over  the 
previous  year.    Burley,  cigar  and  pipe  tobaccos  declined  2.k  million 
pounds . 
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GREEK  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
RECORD  HIGH 

Greek  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  1955  totaled  121.3 
million  pounds,  5«6  million  pounds  greater  than  in  195^,  establishing  a 
new  record  high.    Shipments  to  Western  Germany,  the  principal  market, 
totaled  14-1.7  million  pounds  -  a  record  high,  excluding  the  1938  figure  of 
56.9  million  pounds.    Most  of  the  increase  in  Greece's  total  exports 
occurred  in  larger  shipments  to  the  United  States,  22.7  million  pounds, 
which  were  8.3  million  pounds  greater  than  in  195^  and  higher  than  in  any 
previous  postwar  year. 


GREECE:    Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  country  of  destination 

during  1955 ,  with  comparisons 


Country  of  Destination 


1953 


195^ 


1955  1/ 


:  1,000  pounds 

United  States  :  13,276 

Western  Germany  :  3^,767 

Eastern  Germany  :  '^,123 

Soviet  Union  :  ^,879 

Hungary  :  *+,226 

Poland  :  kkl 

Egypt  :  U,030 

United  Kingdom  :  3,8*4-5 

Austria  :  6,797 

Belgium  :  61+2 

France  :  9,808 

Switzerland  :  2,222 

Italy  :  3,^99 

Netherlands  :  697 

Sweden  :  2,006 

Portugal  :  1,680 

Finland  :  1,981+ 

Others  ;  9,011 

Total  :  107,933 

l/  Preliminary. 

2/  If  any,  included  in  others . 


1,000  pounds 

1^,301 

37,9^3 

6,1*51 
8,211+ 

2,355 
7*+8 

2,833 
2,1+76 
6,781 

922 
10,628 
2,861+ 
9,^97 

313 
l,0l+5 

1,239 
l+,20l+ 
2,813 


115,627 


1,000  pounds 

22,650 

^1,739 
2,552 
1,1+26 
3,937 

2/ 
3,637 
2,760 
5,83*4- 
3,362 

13,333 
3,^83 
7,936 
1,326 
1,021 

1,251 
2,861+ 
2,l62 


121,273 


•Exports  to  France,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands 
expanded  sharply  in  1955  with  moderate  increases  noted  for  Egypt,  Portugal, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.    At  the  same  time,  consignments  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  countries  were  9.8  million  pounds  less  than  in  195*+, 
despite  the  increase  of  1.6  million  pounds  to  Hungary. 
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Greek  tobacco  exports  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  countries  during  1953-55 
totaled  13.7>  17»8,  an(i  8.0  million  pounds,  respectively.    Countries  which 
reduced  their  takings  of  Greek  leaf  in  1955  include  Eastern  Germany, 
Poland,  Austria,  Italy,  Sweden,  Finland,  and  the  Soviet  Union.    About  70 
percent  of  total  Greek  tobacco  exports  have  been  aided  by  various  trade 
arrangements  such  as  bilateral,  and  trade  and  payments  agreements. 


NEW  ZEALAND  DAIRY  TRADE 

The  New  Zealand  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission  announced  that 
sales  of  this  season's  butter  and  cheese  to  February  11,  (about  7i"  months) 
showed  a  surplus  of  approximately  $6.5  million  over  guaranteed  prices  to 
producers.    Although  this  seems  to  be  an  improvement  over  last  season's 
$3«6  million  loss,  (see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  January  9>  1956),  W. 
Marshall,  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  pointed  out  that  only  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  1955-56  estimated  butter  surplus  and  one-sixth  of  the 
cheese  has  been  sold  so  far,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  whole 
season's  produce  will  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

The  prices  of  New  Zealand  butter  and  cheese  on  the  British  market 
have  fluctuated  widely  during  the  18  months  since  the  termination  of  the 
New  Zealand -United  Kingdom  Dairy  Products  contract.    During  the  past  12 
months,  the  wholesale  butter  price  in  London  has  fluctuated  between  4-0.6 
and  50.5  cents  per  pound  and  that  of  cheese  between  18.8  cents  and  3^-2 
cents  per  pound. 

So  far  this  season,  89.6  million  pounds  of  butter  have  been  sold  in 
export,  which,  after  the  subtraction  of  expenses,  has  returned  an  esti- 
mated f.o.b.  equivalent  of  kh  cents  per  pound  or  5  cents  above  the  f.o.b. 
equivalent  guaranteed  price.    The  estimated  surplus  of  butter  sales 
therefore  amounted  to  $h.k  million. 

Cheese  sales  so  far  this  season  amount  to  30  million  pounds  and  the 
net  return  on  an  f.o.b.  basis  amounts  to  28.7  cents  per  pound  or  7-0 
cents  per  pound  above  the  guaranteed  price.    The  surplus  over  guaranteed 
price  for  the  30  million  pounds  is  $2.1  million. 

As  of  the  middle  of  February,  butter  and  cheese  were  selling  at 
levels  which  yield  a  return  above  cost.    The  butter  price,  however,  had 
declined  5.4-  cents  per  pound  over  the  past  5  weeks  and  stood  at  4-5.0 
cents  per  pound  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  February  13.    Finest  White  and 
First  Grade  White  cheeses  were  selling  at  3^-1  cents  per  pound  on  this 
same  date  and  the  market  was  firm. 

The  Dairy  Products  Marketing  Commission,  citing  that  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  season's  butterfat  production  has  been  marketed,  did  not 
answer  producers'  questions  regarding  the  destination  of  the  surplus  sum. 
The  guaranteed  price  for  the  1956-57  season  will  be  announced  as  usual  in 
August,  and  if  receipts  continue  to  build  a  surplus  fund,  there  will  be 
a  definite  revision  of  next  season's  guaranteed  price. 
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The  Irish  Creamery  Milk  Suppliers'  Association  has  threatened  a 
march  on  Dublin  unless  the  Government  releases  the  results  of  the  study 
undertaken  in  October  of  1952  on  the  cost  of  production  of  milk.  The 
threat  is  believed  designed  to  publicize  the  dairymen's  position  and  to 
win  public  support  for  their  position. 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Irish  Times  states  that  the 
Association  believes  that  Ireland's  basic  industry  is  its  dairy  and 
cattle  farming  which,  through  milk  from  the  bucket,  is  also  primarily 
responsible  for  the  bacon  and  poultry  industry  of  the  country.    Yet,  the 
Association  states,  this  industry  still  is  awaiting  action  from  the 
Government  on  a  study  started  3  years  ago.    The  field  investigations  were 
completed  within  a  year  and  the  results  were  to  have  been  published  in 
April,  1955*     In  "the  meantime,  with  costs  rising,  Irish  dairy  farmers 
have  not  had  an  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  since  a  20  cents  a  hundred- 
weight additional-  was  allowed  them  in  1953* 

The  deputy  president  of  the  Association  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
many  dissatisfied  farmers  were  turning  to  beef  production  which  did  not 
require  so  much  labor.    As  a  result,  he  said  dairy  cow  numbers  dropped 
about  2^,000  last  year  and  a  larger  decline  is  expected  this  year  unless 
some  action  is  forthcoming. 

The  Government  states  that  the  Committee  is  an  independent  body  and 
the  Government  cannot  bring  pressure  on  it  to  render  its  report.  The 
main  reason  given  for  the  delay  in  publication  was  lack  of  staff  personnel 
The  Association  asserted,  however,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vided additional  staff  members  last  October. 


DANES  TO  INTENSIFY  DAIRY  PROMOTION 

The  Danish  dairy  industry  is  planning  to  intensify  its  advertising 
and  promotion  of  its  dairy  products  by  donating  millions  of  samples  of 
butter  and  cheese  throughout  European  and  American  countries.  These 
samples  will  be  distributed  from  exhibition  stands  and  displays.  Plans 
are  now  underway  to  have  distribution  exhibits  at  the  international  food 
exhibit  fairs  in  London,  Milan,  Brussels  and  Toronto. 

The  Danes  also  expect  to  broaden  their  markets  through  the  exhibits 
since  in  addition  to  the  samples  they  are  planning  to  sell  the  products 
in  small,  attractively  prepared  packages. 

The  promotion  will  get  underway  with  the  Ideal  Home  Exhibit  in 
London  during  March  6  to  31* 
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LEBANON  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
CONTINUES  TO  EXPAND 

The  dairy  scene  in  Lebanon  is  continuing  to  improve.     On  one  side 
of  the  picture,  milk  production  is  making  gains  due  to  improved  manage- 
ment and  breeding  practices  on  dairy  farms  near  Beirut.    On  the  other 
side,  the  establishment  of  modern  milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling  plants 
is  offering  a  higher  quality,  locally-produced  product. 

Between  5>000  and  7>000  cows  have  been  bred  to  imported  Dutch  bulls 
and  second  generation  progeny  from  these  matings  are  now  coming  into  pro- 
duction.   An  artificial  insemination  station,  started  with  American  aid, 
is  operating  near  Beirut  and  5  government  breeding  stations  are  operating 
throughout  the  country.    Coupled  with  herd  improvement  and  enlargement  is 
remodeling  of  barns  and  facilities. 

Three  modern  milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling  plants  have  been  erected 
in  Beirut  within  the  past  year  and  are  now  in  operation.    Two  of  these 
plants  use  their  own  herds  as  a  primary  source  of  milk,  while  the  third 
utilizes  the  milk  produced  at  the  Government  Experiment  Station  in  the 
Bekaa  Valley. 

Bambi,  the  newest  plant,  started  production  January  30  and  pasteurizes 
about  V75  quarts  per  hour.    The  milk,  standardized  at  3. 5  percent  butter- 
fat,  retails  in  square,  American -made,  glass  bottles  of  liter  size,  for 
23  cents  (21.8  cents  per  quart)  plus  16  cents  deposit  for  the  bottle. 
The  one-half  liter  (about  1  pint)  and  one-fourth  liter  size  bottles  are 
also  available. 

Present  information  indicates  plans  for  further  development  and  im- 
provement.   Bambi  will  also  market  cream,  yoghurt,  ice  cream  and  soft 
cheese.    Another  plant  which  produces  900  quarts  per  day  from  its  own 
herd  of  65  cows,  has  a  capacity  of  over  8,000  quarts  per  day  and  plans 
on  increasing  its  herd  size  to  200  head.    The  third  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  about  85O  quarts  per  day  but  is  presently  operating  at  60  percent  of 
that  level. 

Ice  cream,  manufactured  by  about  a  dozen  curb-service  retailers,  was 
available  in  Beirut  last  summer.    It  was  the  first  time  this  type  of  re- 
tail outlet  made  an  appearance  in  that  city  of  33l+,000  people. 


MILK  BAR  OPENED  IN  PARIS 

The  French  National  Committee  of  Milk  Producers  recently  opened  a 
milk  bar  in  its  headquarters  in  Paris.     Its  aim,  which  will  be  well  pub- 
licized, is  not  only  to  sell  milk  to  the  public,  but  also  to  introduce  a 
variety  of  flavored  milk  drinks.    The  milk  can  be  consumed  in  the  bar  or 
carried  away  in  attractive  containers. 
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RECOMBINING  PLANT  FOR  HONDURAS 

A  milk  re combining  plant  recently  began  operation  in  Tegucigalpa 
and  is  recombining  anhydrous  milk  fat  and  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  from 
the  United  States  and  selling  and  delivering  2,500  quarts  of  recombined 
milk  a  day  in  the  Honduran  capital.     The  daily  output,  which  is  about 
one -half  the  plant  capacity,  represents  a  large  part  of  the  fluid  milk 
supply  of  this  city  of  35,000  people. 

The  plant  equipment  is  of  American  manufacture  and  the  paper  con- 
tainers are  imported  from  the  United  States. 


U.K.  BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  CONSUMPTION 

Total  butter  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1955  was  up  h  per- 
cent over  195*+,  but  37  percent  below  prewar.     This  decline  from  the  pre- 
war rate  is  attributed  to  the  rise  in  margarine  consumption.     On  a  per 
capita  basis,  butter  consumption  in  1955  is  estimated  at  1^.7  pounds, 
compared  with  approximately  ik  pounds  in  195*+  and  2k  pounds  prewar. 

Cheese  consumption  was  maintained  at  the  195*+  level  of  k&2  million 
pounds.     This  was  approximately  iK  percent  over  prewar.    Per  capita  con- 
sumption declined  from  9«T  pounds  in  195*+  to  9*6  pounds  in  1955.  Prewar 
consumption  per  capita  was  8.9  pounds. 

LUXEMBOURG  CENTRALIZES 
ITS  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

The  dairy  industry  in  Luxembourg  during  recent  years  has  become  more 
and  more  centralized.     This  movement  toward  centralization  began  shortly 
after  World  War  II  when  an  analysis  of  milk  receipts  led  to  the  opinion 
that  scores  of  small  cooperative  dairies  should  be  replaced  with  k 
regional  dairies.    Two  of  these  regional  plants  have  already  been  put  in 
operation,  with  another  one  scheduled  to  begin  operating  in  1957  and  the 
fourth  in  1958-     It  is  reported  that  the  equipment  of  the  latter  two  will 
be  among  the  most  modern  in  Europe. 

Milk  production  rose  to  392.*+  million  pounds  in  1955  from  389' 6 
million  pounds  in  195*+ •    Butter  production  in  1955  amounted  to  9,921,000 
pounds,  compared  with  9,590,000  pounds  a  year  earlier.     This  increase 
(3.*+  percent)  apparently  was  accomplished  by  diverting  some  milk  from 
fluid  use. 
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KENYA'S  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION  IMPROVES 

Abnormally  heavy  rains  in  December  and  January  and  other  factors 
have  aided  coffee,  dairy,  tea,  and  pyrethrum  production    in  Kenya.  They, 
have,  however,  decreased  estimated  production  of  grains,  according  to 
recent  reports. 

An  all-time  record  coffee  crop  of  22,000  long  tons  of  clean  Arabica 
coffee  is  expected,  with  most  of  the  harvesting  completed,  compared  with 
12,000  tons  the  preceding  season.     The  previous  record  crop  was  18,500 
tons  in  19^1-^-2  when  there  was  a  greater  acreage.    The  increased  coffee 
production  in  1955-56  is  attributed  chiefly  to  improved  production  methods 
and  planting  materials,  and  careful  disease  control,  coupled  with  recent 
increases  in  native  African  production  and  plantings.     Coffee  is  now 
Kenya's  most  valuable  export,  with  tea  second  and  sisal  third. 

Recent  heavy  rains  have  produced  excellent  grazing,  with  milk  and 
butter  production  higher  than  normal  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Dried 
milk  is  now  being  produced  from  some  of  the  surplus  and  a  new  cheese  cold 
storage  plant  of  150,000  pounds  capacity  is  now  in  operation  at  Nakuru. 

Wheat  production  in  Kenya  is  reported  to  have  been  heavily  damaged  by 
disease  and  rain,  except  where  the  varieties  38^  and  Sabreno  have  been 
planted.    A  new  physiologic  race  of  black  stem  rust  has  been  reported  and 
a  second  one  is  suspected,  and  have  been  designated  as  Kl5  and  K-l6 
respectively.     The  Canadian  wheat  variety,  Regent,  remained  free  during 
last  season's  stem  rust  epidemic.     Oats  and  barley  production  is  reported 
considerably  below  the  previous  year.     Much  of  the  commercial  corn  produc- 
tion is  reported  as  having  a  moisture  content  above  the  acceptable  maximum 
of  12.5  percent  and  will  require  mechanical  drying.    However,  there  is  a 
substantial  surplus  available  from  the  previous  crop  for  domestic  and  ex- 
port uses. 

Pyrethrum  production  in  1955  totalled  3,321  tons,  compared  with  2,5^9 
tons  in  195^-.    The  major  market  for  this  insecticide  material  continues  to 
be  the  United  States.     The  new  pyrethrum  laboratory  at  Nakuru  is  now  in 
full  operation.     Increasing  quantities  of  pyrethrum  extract  are  now  being 
manufactured  in  Kenya,  and  partially  replacing  exports  of  the  dried  flowers 

A  British  pharmaceutical  firm,  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  the 
pilot  plant  at  Ruiru  for  the  extraction  of  hecogenin  from  sisal  juice  for 
use  in  making  the  drug,  cortisone. 

CANADA'S  LIVESTOCK  OUTLOOK  FOR  1956 

Pork  production  in  Canada  will  continue  high  in  1956  and  marketings 
are  likely  to  exceed  the  1955  total  by  a  small  margin.     Prices  are  not 
expected  to  show  much  improvement  over  those  prevailing  in  the  fall  of 
1955  except  for  the  usual  seasonal  rise  during  the  summer. 

The  cattle  outlook  is  expected  to  be  for  heavier  marketings,  slightly 
lower  prices,  and  not  much  change  in  export  volume. 
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Since  1951  cattle  prices  nave  declined  more  than  prices  of  other  farm 
products  and  feed  supplies  have  not  increased.    These  conditions  offer 
little  incentive  to  expand  breeding  herds . 

The  bright  side,  of  the  Canadian  meat  outlook  is  the  steadily  growing 
populate  on,  continued  high  level  of  consumer  demand,  and  the  expanding 
prosperity  among  the  average  consumer. 

CANADIAN  LIVESTOCK  SITUATION 

Total  livestock  numbers  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  1955  were  the  highest 
in  several  years.    Slaughter  of  cattle  under  federal  inspection  was  k 
percent  greater  than  the  previous  year,  and  hog  slaughter  increased  18 
percent.    Livestock  prices  during  1955  held  relatively  steady  despite  the 
large  number  of  animals  marketed. 

Total  meat  consumption  in  1955  was  probably  the  highest  on  record. 
Domestic  disappearance  of  meat  produced  from  animals  slaughtered  under 
federal  inspection  -was  8  percent  larger  than  the  high  level  of  195^-°  The 
increase  in  consumption  reflects  the  high  production  and  economic  level 
of  the  country. 

Cattle  prices  held  very  steady  in  1955 •  Large  feed  grain  supplies 
encouraged  heavy  buying  of  feeder  cattle  last  fall.  Heavier  than  usual 
marketing  of  fed  cattle  in  the  early  months  of  1956  forced  prices  lover 
than  at  any  time  during  1955 » 

Hog  prices  declined  in  the  fall  of  1955 ,  a  result  of  heavy  seasonal 
marketings,  but  remained  just  above  the  Government  price  support  of  $23.00 
per  hundred  pounds,  carcass  weight  basis,  at  Toronto -Montreal  during  the 
peak  marketing  period. 

Canadian  exports  of  cattle  to  the  United  States  were  small  during 
1955*    Shipments  of  slaughter  and  feeder  cattle  totaled  16,85^  head 
compared  with  1+7,50U  in  195*4-.    Exports  of  dairy  cows,  heifers  and  pure- 
bred cattle  totaled  39>^0  head  or  about  8,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Cattle  exports,  other  than  to  the  United  States,  were  relatively  small. 
However,  about  3>000  dairy  cattle  were  shipped  to  Latin-American  countries 
and  about  the  same  number  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

Pork  exports  were  relatively  heavy  during  the  first  half  of  1955 
but  have  shown  a  downward  trend  since  last  July.    Of  the  70  million 
pounds  exported  last  year,  over  90  percent  were  shipped  to  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions.    Lamb  imports,  originating  primarily  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  were  substantially  larger  in  1955* 

Domestic  disappearance  of  meat  based  on  federal  inspected  slaughter 
during  195^  and  1955  is  shown  as  follows: 
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Percent  change 

195*+                     1955  195^    to  1955 
(1,000  pounds ) 

Beef                                818,333                81*0, 806  +  3 

Veal                                  87,1*68                  8**,  985  -  3 

Pork                               592,970                693,318  +  17 

Mutton  and  Lamb  31,096  33,308  +  7 

1,529,867            1,652,U17  +  8 


Source:     Livestock  and  Meat  Trade  Report,  Canadian  Department  of 
Agriculture . 


U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  LIVESTOCK,  MEAT  AND 
MEAT  PRODUCTS  DURING  1955  INCREASED 


United  States  exports  of  livestock,  meat  and  meat  products  increased 
substantially  during  1955  over  195^>  and  in  general  the  volume  has  been 
one  of  the  best  in  the  postwar  period.     The  increased  exports  were  largely 
due  to  low  prices,  high  quality  of  United  States  products  and  greater 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  Government  to  expand  the  markets. 

Exports  of  tallow  and  greases  and  variety  meats  were  record  high, 
and  live  animals  were  the  largest  since  the  immediate  postwar  period, 
when  large  numbers  were  exported  to  Europe  for  rehabilitation  programs. 
Exports  of  beef  and  veal  and  casings  were  the  largest  since  19^7- 

Despite  the  low  price  of  livestock,  meat  and  meat  products  during 
1955  as  against  the  high  prices  of  195^>  the  total  net  value  of  exports 
during  1955  of  $75  million  was  53  percent  larger  than  the  previous  year. 
The  change  in  exports  from  195**  "to  1955  are  reflected  in  the  following 
table: 

I95I*  1955  Percentage 

Items  Million         Million  increase 

pounds  pounds  or  decrease 


Tallow  and  Greases 

1,198.2 

1,328.3 

+ 

11 

Lard 

1*65A 

562.1 

+ 

21 

Variety  Meats 

1+5.9 

69.5 

+ 

51 

Pork 

52.9 

66.3 

+ 

25 

Beef  and  Veal 

33-8 

1*0.7 

+ 

20 

Sausage  Casings 

17.3 

19.0 

+ 

10 

Processed  Meat 

1,000 

l+.l 

2.6 

36 

Hides  and  Skins 

(pieces) 

9,330 

10,318 

+ 

11 

Cattle  (number) 

21,352 

3l*,  979 

+ 

61* 

Hogs  (numbers) 

98O 

l*,378 

+ 

39^ 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

(number) 

11,689 

26,113 

+ 

125 
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U.K.  IMPORTS  SLIGHTLY 
LESS  MEAT 

The  United  Kingdom  is  becoming  less  dependent  on  imported  meats.  In 
the  year  ending  September  30,  195 5 ,  meat  imports  totaled  2.7  billion 
pounds,  or  kl. 5  percent  of  domestic  requirements,  compared  with  2.6  bil- 
lion pounds,  or  k-2  percent,  in  the  preceding  12-month  period.     In  the 
calendar  year  1938,  United  Kingdom  meat  imports  of  3-^  billion  pounds 
represented  55  percent  of  its  requirements. 

The  total  production  and  supply  of  meat  has  increased.    However,  re- 
duced imports  and  an  increasing  population  has  brought  about  a  lowered 
per  capita  consumption  of  meat.    During  the  first  11  months  of  1955  "the 
per  capita  meat  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  12^.7  pounds,  com- 
pared with  129.6  pounds  in  1938 •    Domestic  meat  production  in  1955  "was 
up  36  percent  from  prewar,  while  imports  declined  21  percent.    The  actual 
increase  in  available  supplies,  compared  with  prewar,  is  just  over  300 
million  pounds  of  meat. 

In  the  year  ending  September  30,  1955  the  United  Kingdom  imported 
3^-0  million  pounds  of  canned  meat.    During  the  preceding  year  3^-9  million 
pounds  of  canned  meat  were  imported,  compared  with  l6l  million  pounds  in 
calendar  year  1938.    Bacon  and  ham  production  reached  56O  million  pounds 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1955 >  compared  with  363  million 
pounds  in  1938.    Bacon  imports  declined  to  68^-  million  pounds  in  the  pro- 
duction year  ending  September  30,  1955  compared  with  8^5  million  pounds 
in  calendar  year  1938. 


DANISH  MEAT  EXPORTERS  LESS 
INTERESTED  IN  U.S.  MARKET 

Relatively  higher  prices  for  canned  ham  in  the  United  Kingdom  than 
in  the  United  States  have  made  the  British  market  appear  more  profitable 
to  Danish  interests.    Higher  prices  received  for  Danish  bacon  exports 
under  the  recently  signed  United  Kingdom-Denmark  agreement  are  acting  as 
a  stimulus  for  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  fiscal  year  195^-55  production  of  livestock  in  Denmark 
reached  a  postwar  peak.    During  195^-55  there  was  an  extensive  culling 
of  herds  due  to  reduced  feed  supplies.     Limited  supplies  of  feed  have 
also  led  to  reduced  hog  numbers.    However,  it  is  expected  that  hog 
numbers  will  reach  195^-55  levels  by  summer. 


PERU  TO  HOLD  LIVESTOCK  EXPOSITION 

The  Seventh  National  Livestock  Exposition  of  Peru  will  be  held  on 
May  16  to  20  in  Lima.    This  fair  represents  the  climax  of  a  series  of 
regional  fairs.    Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  breeders  of  beef  and  dairy 
cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and  other  livestock  and  poultry. 
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United  States  breeders  and  breed  associations  have  been  invited  to 
exhibit  their  cattle  and  other  stock  at  the  fair.    Auction  sales  will  be 
held  at  the  end  of  the  fair.    Sales  by  private  treaty  may  also  be 
negotiated . 

Vendors  of  equipment,  veterinary  products,  and  other  supplies  for 
dairy  and  other  livestock  farms  and  ranches  are  also  invited  to  exhibit. 

Further  information,  is  available  from  the  Asociacion  de  Ganaderos 
del  Peru,  Jiron  Huancavelica  22*4-,  Lima,  Peru. 


ARGENTINA  IMPOSES  EXPORT 
TAX  ON  LIVESTOCK 

A  new  tax  is  in  effect  on  Argentine  livestock  exports.     The  tax 
amounts  to  1.5  cents  per  pound  liveweight  (60  centavos  per  kilogram)  and 
is  known  as  a  "provisional  differential".    The  purpose  is  to  discourage 
the  exportation  of  cattle  and  sheep  to  neighboring  countries.    The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tax  will  go  to  the  Economic  Recovery  Fund.    This  tax  is  in 
addition  to  the  25  percent  retention  for  the  Recovery  Fund  previously 
established.    The  so-called  retention  is  levied  on  the  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  involved  in  the  export  transaction.    This  tax  applies  only  to 
livestock  on  the  hoof. 


IRELAND'S  TALLOW  IMPORTS 
INCREASE  IN  1955 

Ireland's  imports  of  tallow  in  1955  totaled  12.0  million  pounds,  or 
moderately  above  the  10.6  million  pounds  imported  in  195*+ •    The  United 
States,  the  principal  source  in  both  years,  supplied  about  90  percent  of 
the  total  quantity  imported  last  year.     Ireland  exports  some  animal  oils, 
fats  and  greases  and  in  1955  the  total  was  963,^00  pounds,  or  slightly 
less  than  the  year  before. 

Relatively  small  quantities  of  tallow  are  produced  in  Ireland  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  its  cattle  and  sheep  are  exported  on 
the  hoof.    Data  regarding  production  of  animal  fats  is  not  available  for 
1955.    Estimates  for  195*4-  indicate  that  about  12.7  million  pounds  of 
tallow  were  produced,  of  which  around  10  million  pounds  was  from  commercial 
sources . 

The  quantity  of  lard  produced  in  195*+  in  registered  bacon  factories 
totaled  k.2  million  pounds.  It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  5.7  mil- 
lion pounds  of  pig  fat  were  produced  by  butchers  and  other  pork  handlers. 
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U.  S.  BUTTER  MAKES  SUCCESSFUL  APPEARANCE  ON  GERMAN  MARKET 

United  States  butter  has  been  appearing  in  German  retail  outlets  and 
has  been  readily  accepted  by  the  German  consumer.    Sales  of  the  butter 
have  been  brisk  whenever  it  has  been  offered  for  sale.    The  United  States 
product  has  become  such  a  popular  retail  item  in  the  short  time  that  it 
has  been  on  the  market  that  wholesalers  have  been  advertising  for  oppor- 
tunities to  buy. 

German  importers  arranged  earlier  this  winter  to  take  approximately 
7  million  pounds  of  butter  from  private  exporters  in  the  United  States 
under  terms  of  the  special  Government  export  program.    The  butter  is  a 
top-quality,  fresh,  unsalted  creamery  product  of  82  percent  butterfat 
content . 

According  to  the  February  lk  issue  of  the  German  trade  publication, 
"Milch-Fett-waren-Eier  Handel",  the  prices  of  butter  in  Hamburg  were 
going  up  in  spite  of  the  imports  of  Danish  and  United  States  butter  which 
were  beginning  to  come  onto  the  market;  the  publication  quoted  prices  to 
the  consumer  of  German  butter  at  77-5  cents  a  pound.     In  the  wholesale 
price  quotations  on  imported  butter  Danish  butter  was  listed  at  from 
67.2^-68.31  cents  a  pound,  United  States  product  at  66. 70  to  68. 31  cents 
a  pound  and  Australian  butter  was  quoted  at  from  61.86  to  62.29  cents  a 
pound. 

As  was  the  case  with  the  butter  sold  to  France  (see  Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,  March  5,  1956),  the  shipment  met  with  such  approval  that 
additional  sales  at  competitive  prices  may  become  possible. 

ECUADOR  AND  PERU  POTENTIAL  MARKETS 
FOR  U.  S.  SEEDS 

A  report  received  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  indicates  that 
Ecuador  is  an  excellent  market  for  American  seeds,  and  that  Peru  should 
eventually  become  one. 

A  number  of  United  States  firms  already  have  agents  in  Ecuador  and 
merchants  distribute  their  seeds  throughout  the  country.     Other  merchants 
buy  directly  from  other  sources  according  to  their  interests .    Much  of 
the  farming  area  is  in  relatively  high  mountain  valleys,  where  temperate 
zone  crops  are  adaptable. 

In  Ecuador  there  are  practically  no  experimental  results  to  deter- 
mine the  usefulness  of  our  field  seed  varieties  to  meet  the  varied 
climatic,  soil  and  moisture  conditions  of  the  country.    Ecuador  needs  a 
program  for  selecting  adaptable  varieties,  and  it  would  seem  desirable 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  such  tests. 

In  Peru,  United  States  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  are  well-known 
and  a  number  of  United  States  seed  firms  have  agents  in  Lima.    Peru  pro- 
duces only  a  limited  quantity  of  vegetable  and  field  seeds,  but  costly 
and  infrequent  steamer  service  is  hampering  the  importation  of  seeds. 
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A  number  of  grasses  and  legumes  have  shown  favorable  results  in  the 
experiment  stations  in  Peru  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  they  will  be 
purchased  in  quantity  as  the  results  become  better  understood  by  land 
owners,  and  the  seed  becomes  available  to  farmers.    However,  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  grass  lands  is  held  by  small  farmers  who  will  find 
it  difficult  to  pay  for  seed  and  to  convert  a  part  of  their  small  holding 
into  improved  pasture  lands . 

All  seed  imported  from  the  United  States  must  pass  through  the 
tropics,  and  unless  properly  dried  and  packed,  is  likely  to  lose  germina- 
tion.   This  factor  is  significant  for  all  United  States  seed  exports  to 
Central  and  South  American  countries . 


1955  SYRIAN  FIG  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Syrian  production  of  both  fresh  and  dried  figs  in  1955  has  been 
estimated  at  10  percent  less  than  in  195^*    The  latest  estimate  of  the 
1955  fresh  fig  crop  is  20,000  short  tons  in  comparison  with  22,000  tons 
in  195^ •    The  dried  fig  production  estimates  for  1955  and  195^-  are  2,000 
and  2,200  short  tons,  respectively,  of  which  about  80  percent  is  inedible 
Exports  of  the  1955-crop,  however,  may  be  slightly  higher  than  of  the 
195^-crop . 

Estimated  supply  and  disposition  of  dried  figs  for  the  195^-55  and 
1955-56  seasons  is  shown  below: 


Beginning  stocks 
Production 

Exports 

Other  disappearance 
Ending  stocks 


CHILEAN  DRIED 
PRUNE  FORECAST 

The  1956  dried  prune  pack  in  Chile  is  forecast  at  k,h00  short  tons, 
a  slight  decrease  from  the  1955  production  of  ^,500  tons.  Chilean  dried 
prunes  generally  move  to  market  at  the  end  of  April. 

Estimates  of  exports  from  the  1955  crop  have  been  revised  upward, 
and  it  is  now  believed  that  3,500  tons  of  the  old  crop  will  have  been 
shipped  out  rather  than  the  2,200  tons  expected.    As  a  consequence,  carry 
over  will  be  only  minor,  perhaps  100  tons. 


195^-55  1955-56 
-  -  Short  tons  -  - 


none  none 

2,200  2,000 

1,14-00  1,500 
800  500 

none  none 
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Prices  of  new-crop  prunes  had  not  "been  fixed  as  of  March  1,  but  are 
expected  to  be  about  30  percent  higher  than  the  average  received  for  the 
1955  crop.    Whereas  the  official  exchange  rate  for  the  1955  crop  for 
dried  fruit  exports  was  300  paper  pesos  per  United  States  dollar,  a  more 
favorable  rate  now  applies :    a  combination  of  50  percent  at  the  free 
market  rate  and  50  percent  at  the  official  rate  of  300  paper  pesos  per 
dollar,  resulting  in  an  average  of  about  kOO  paper  pesos  per  dollar. 

Estimates  of  supply  and  disposition  for  the  1955  and  1956  crop  are 
as  follows : 


1955  crop  :  1956  crop 
-.  -  Short  tons  -  - 


4,500 

k,koo 

100 

4,500 

4,500 

3,500 

3,500 

Domestic  disappearance... 

900 

900 

100 

100 

Exports  by  country  of  destination  in  the  calendar  year  1954  and  the 
first  10  months  of  1955  were  as  follows: 

1954  :  Jan. -Oct.  1955 
-  -  Short  tons  -  - 


  5 

  64 

252 

  2,650 

1,273 

  2 

2 

87 

  192 

896 

li+ 

13 

54 

  7 

  2,97^ 

2,583 

ISRAEL  TO  EXPAND 
FRUIT  PRODUCTION 

The  Israel  Ministry  of  Agriculture  plans  to  expand  citrus  groves  to 
cover  66,000  acres  by  1959,  a  30  percent  increase  over  the  present  area. 
Other  fruit  and  vine  crops  are  scheduled  to  be  increased  from  7,000  acres 
to  14, 000  acres. 
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1956  INDIAN  CASHEW  SUPPLIES 
FOPECAST 

The  1956  supply  of  cashew  nuts  in  India  from  indigenous  production 
and  imported  raw  nuts  from  Africa  should  total  about  130,000  short  tons 
according  to  preliminary  forecasts.    This  is  k  percent  larger  than  the 
125,000  tons  estimated  for  1955. 


However,  there  was  a  carryin  of  3,700  tons,  shelled,  in  1955  while 
virtually  no  stocks  were  carried  over  in  1956.     Therefore,  the  total 
estimated  supply  in  1955,  at  a  25  percent  shellout,  was  3^,950  tons 
shelled  basis,  or  7i"  percent  greater  than  the  32,500  tons  of  shelled 
cashews  forecast  for  1956. 


1956  ARGENTINE  DRIED  PEACH  AND 
PEAR  PRODUCTION  HIGHER 

According  to  unofficial  estimates  from  Argentina,  the  1956  produc- 
tion of  dried  peaches  in  that  country  will  be  the  largest  since  1953  and 
that  of  dried  pears  the  largest  since  19U6.    Production  of  dried  peaches 
is  forecast  at  1,900  short  tons  and  dried  pears  at  800  tons.  Production 
in  1955  was  estimated  at  1,800  and  700  tons  respectively. 

The  increase  is  attributable  to  the  following  factors.    First,  the 
peach  and  pear  crops  which  are  larger  than  last  season  have  been  damaged 
by  stormy  weather,  reducing  the  quantity  suitable  for  export  but  thereby 
increasing  the  availability  of  fruit  for  processing.    Second,  the  ex- 
change rate  for  the  export  of  dried  fruit  has  been  liberalized  this  year. 

Brazil  is  the  major  market  for  Argentine  dried  fruit  exports,  and 
the  applicable  exchange  rate  is  now  18  pesos  per  dollar,  k  pesos  more  than 
formerly.     This  new  rate  enables  the  trade  to  export  dried  fruit  at  a 
greater  profit  then  to  sell  it  on  the  domestic  market.    For  example,  at 
the  beginning  of  March,  10  kilos  of  dried  pears  were  reportedly  bringing 
100  pesos  on  the  local  market  but  about  135  pesos  for  export.     It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  the  volume  of  exports  of  dried  peaches  and  pears 
this  year  will  be  the  largest  in  several  years. 


1955      1956  Forecast 
-  -  1,000  short  tons  -  - 


Indian  production 
Indian  imports  from  East  Africa 
Total 


62 

§1 
125 


57 
73 
130 
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SPANISH  ORANGE  EXPORTS 
GRADUALLY  INCREASING 

Exports  of  Spanish  oranges  to  the  United  Kingdom  reached  the  weekly 
quota  of  2,200  tons  in  the  week  ended  March  3«     The  quotas  to  Western 
Germany  and  France  of  11,000  and  5>500  were  only  about  half-filled. 
Exports  to  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands  were  also  short  of  the  quotas  of 
2,200  and  16,500  tons,  respectively.    Because  of  the  limited  amount  of 
shipments  being  made,  shippers  expect  that  the  quotas  will  be  removed  in 
the  near  future . 


U.K.  ISSUING  LICENSE  FOR 
FRESH  U.S.  CITRUS  FRUIT 

The  United  Kingdom  Board  of  Trade  issued  the  first  licenses  for  im- 
ports of  fresh  citrus  fruit  from  the  United  States  on  March  6,  and  promise 
that  the  remainder  of  the  licenses  will  be  issued  as  fast  as  applications 
can  be  processed.     The  licenses  will  total  $3^75  million. 

The  licenses  are  interchangeable  for  the  respective  citrus  fruits. 
Entry  periods  are:     Oranges  -  now  through  October;  grapefruit  -  April 
through  September;  and  lemons  -  April  through  October.     This  program  was 
developed  under  Section  h-02  of  Public  Law  665. 


MEXICAN  POULTRY  EXPOSITION 

Mexico  will  hold  its  first  Poultry  Exposition  at  the  Mexico  City 
Coliseum  from  April  22  to  April  29.    Present  information  indicates  that 
live  poultry  will  be  on  exhibit  and  lectures,  movies,  and  tours  to  nearby 
poultry  farms  are  planned.    A  large  attendance  is  expected  by  the  Mexican 
industry  and  Government  officials. 

An  all-expense  air  tour  is  planned  by  the  American  Poultry  and  Hat- 
chery Federation  covering  8  days  and  7  nights  in  and  near  Mexico  City. 

Further  information  regarding  the  Exposition  is  available  from  the 
American  Poultry  and  Hatchery  Federation,  521  E.  63rd  Street,  Kansas  City 
10,  Missouri. 
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U.  S.  SESAME  IMPORTS 
DOWN  FROM  195^ 

Imports  of  sesame  seed  into  the  United  States  in  1955  were  5,972 
short  tons,  a  drop  of  almost  29  percent  from  the  8,353  tons  imported  in 
195^-  •    The  bulk  of  these  imports  came  from  other  North  American  coun- 
tries, principally  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 

Although  Nicaragua  is  still  the  largest  source  of  United  States  sup- 
plies of  sesame,  imports  from  that  country  in  1955  dropped  about  52  per- 
cent from  195^ •    Meanwhile  imports  from  El  Salvador  increased  more  than 
38  percent  to  a  record  high  of  2,125  tons. 


UNITED  STATES:    Sesame  seed  imports  by  country 
of  origin,  average  1935-39?  annual  1952-1955 

(Short  tons) 


:  Average 

1  1953  1/ 

1  195^  1/ 

Country  of  origin 

:  1935-39 

1952 

1  1955  1/ 

NORTH  AMERICA: 

•  16 

!  1,^18 

:  1,805 

:  1,536 

:  2,125 

k 

:  350 

:  355 

:  138 

97 

:  3,082 

:  5,7^1 

:  2,773 

.:  Ikl 

7 

28 

:  15 

107 

.:  258 

5,819 

5,265 

7,647 

•  5,1^3 

ASIA: 

.•    26,501  • 

638 

3 

"89 

16  • 

33  • 

36  : 

3 

182 

~5'+ 

.:    28,670  ; 

72  - 

3 

182 

143 

OTHERS  

.:         285  ■ 

28  : 

524 

686 

5,919  : 

5,268  : 

8,353  • 

5,972 

1 / -Preliminary . 

Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 


U.  S.  CASTOR  BEAN  IMPORTS  DOWN; 
OIL  IMPORTS  UP  SHARPLY 

Castor  bean  imports  into  the  United  States  in  1955  dropped  20  per- 
cent from  195^-,  thus  continuing  the  yearly  decline  which  has  occurred 
since  19^-9  and  the  downward  trend  which  has  prevailed  since  the  record 
197,255  tons  imported  in  19^1.    Almost  BK  percent  of  the  ^3,767  tons  of 
beans  came  from  Brazil  and  the  remainder  from  Ecuador  and  Haiti .  India 
has  prohibited  the  export  of  castor  beans  during  the  past  3  years. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Castor  bean  imports,  averages 
1935-39  and  191+5-^9,  annual  1952-55 


(Short  tons) 


nmin+nr  r,f*  nTiHn  •  Average 

:  1952 

1953  y 

195^  1/ 

1955  1/ 

: 1935-39 

,1945-49 

North  America:  : 

130 
2,729 
29 

:  168 

:  4,501 
122 

271 

:  3,745 
126 

2,6l4 

1,9^5 

! 

Total  :  144 

2,888 

4,791 

4,142 

2,709 

1,945 

South  America:  : 

1-1-1  /* 

:  221 
:  134,752 
1,413 
102 

.  39,236 
:  6,279 
112 

391 

:  25,04l 
:  8,296 
28 

:  42,009 
:  9,611 
- 

36,661 
5,161 
- 

m     _i_      n                                             /  ^       1-7  ^  t 

136, 4oo 

45,627 

33,756 

51,620 

41,822 

1 

loo 

4oo 

Asia:  : 

China  :  112 

523 

5,117" 
7,718 

6,138 

221 

Total  :  4,560' 

523 

12,835 

6,138 

221 

93 

2/  7,070: 

3/  12,711 

52 

Grand  total.:  66,462" 

139,993' 

70,491" 

57,233 

54,602 

43,767 

UNITED  STATES:     Castor  oil  imports,  averages 
1935-39  and  1945-49,  annual  1952-55 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  origin 

:  Average 

:  1952 

1  1953  1/ 

,195^  1/4/ 

.1955  1/ 

: 1935-39 

:19ii5_49 

258 

104 

36 

32 

South  America: 

:  15^ 
2,171 
:  12 

31 

:  456 
:  23,595' 
378 
167 

:  348 
26,425 
1,229 
;  22 
266 

:  371 
:  13,668 

399 

:  84 

:  220 
20,225 
:  165 

2,368 

:  24,596" 

28,290 

14,522 

20,610 

:  71 

0 

:  10,925 

10,643 

3,790 

2,229 

Asia: 

84- 

:  20,200: 

23,305 

:  9,244 

•  22,828 

:  42 

65 

376 

319 

:  42- 

149 

20,200 

23,68l« 

9,563' 

22,828 

0" 

78: 

919 

508" 

1,971 

Grand  total. 

:  113 

2,775 

55,903 

63,569: 

28,415: 

47,638 

British  East  Africa  and  Angola.     3/  Includes  4,382  tons  from  British  East 
Africa,  2,807  tons  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  2,374  tons  from 
Angola.     4/  Revised. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Imports  of  castor  oil  at  ^7,638  tons  increased  68  percent  from  the 
small  tonnage  purchased  in  195^  •    Takings  from  both  India  and  Brazil,  the 
major  sources  of  supply,  increased  sharply  to  over  20,000  tons  each, 
accounting  for  90  percent  of  the  total  imports. 

Imports  of  beans  and  oil  in  terms  of  bean  equivalent  totaled  about 
l^-9;630  "tons  or  27  percent  more  than  in  195^  hut  25  percent  less  than  the 
record  total  of  198,500  tons,  bean  basis,  imported  in  1953*    The  United 
States  is  the  world's  leading  importer  of  castor  beans  and  castor  oil. 


U.  S.  COPRA,  COCONUT  OIL  IMPORTS  VIRTUALLY 
AT  195^  LEVEL;  COCONUT  OIL  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Copra  imports  into  the  United  States  during  1955  at  335,811  short 
tons  were  almost  as  large  as  in  195^-  while  coconut  oil  imports  at  72,657 
tons  exceeded  195^  takings  by  k  percent.    On  a  copra  equivalent  basis, 
imports  totaled  ^-51,139  tons,  about  one  percent  above  the  previous  year 
and  the  largest  quantity  since  the  539,03^+  tons,  copra  basis,  imported  in 
1951 •    Virtually  all  of  the  copra  and  coconut  oil  came  from  the  Republic 
of  the  Philippines. 


UNITED  STATES:     Copra  and  coconut  oil  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  annual  195^-1955 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  origin 

rAverage 
:1935-39 

;i95^  l/!l955  1/ 

[Average 
:1935-39 

;i95^  l/!l955  1/ 

• 
• 

Copra 

;           Coconut  oil 

!  6 

:  2 

..:  3,163 

Trust  Territory  of  the 
Western  Pacific  Islands... 

•  7A68' 

336,119 
:  210 

33^,523 
1,288 

171,3^7 

5 

70,007 

72,587 
68 

•  * 

. .  :*229, 8^ 

336,329 

335,811: 

171,358: 

70,007; 

72,657 

1/  Preliminary. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  United  States  exported  3,137  tons  of  crude  and  1,3^0  tons  of  refined 
coconut  oil  in  1955.    On  a  crude  oil  basis  exports  totaled  ^,557  tons  or  one- 
fifth  less  than  in  195^.    The  bulk  of  the  coconut  oil  exports  goes  to  other 
Western  Hemisphere  countries.    In  1955  over  one-half  of  the  crude  oil  went  to 
Cuba  and  over  one -third  to  Canada,  Ecuador  and  Colombia,  while  one -half  of 
the  refined  oil  went  to  Venezuela,  Ecuador  and  Cuba. 
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UNITED  STATES :     Coconut  oil  crude  and  refined  exports  by  country 
of  destination,  average  1935-39;  annual  195^-1955 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  destination 

.H.  V  C I  a.  g,C 

:195^  1/ 

1955  1/ 

i-i  V  trx  ct^jt: 

195^  y 

1955  1/ 

Crude 

Refined 

Canada  

3,080 

:  30 

:  36** 

159 

:      226  • 

111 

Cuba  

9^5 

:  3,0^9 

1,651 

667 

200  • 

128 

Guatemala  

6^ 

.  ho6 

188 

:  19 

.  108 

:  77 

Mexico  

358 

37 

: 

2 

Costa  Rica  

86 

:  5^ 

6 

26 

- 

:  10 

Nicaragua  

1*7 

:  63 

76 

1 

7 

:  36 

Panama  

60 

:  hi 

22 

:  27 

:  5 

1 

Bolivia  

13 

:  7 

11 

:  18 

6 

Colombia  

7 

791 

256  • 

7 

:  37 

19 

Ecuador  

6 

263 

5U7 

6 

:  98 

21+7 

Peru  

8 

:  hi 

:  16 

8 

:  22 

8 

Venezuela  

hi 

289 

Iceland  

~83 

:  60 

172 

Sweden  

36U 

33h 

:  1 

Others  

183 

520 

1+8 

226 

Total  ■ 

5,221 

h,lh5 

3A37  ' 

1,89!* 

877 

2/1, 3^0 

l/  Preliminary 
been  designated 


2/  Includes  8  tons  the  destination  of  which  has  not  yet 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


WORLD  RICE  PRODUCTION  AT  NEAR-RECORD  LEVEL 

The  world  l/  rice  harvest  of  1955-56  (August -July )  is  estimated  at 
275,000  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  as  compared  with  262,1+00  million 
pounds  in  the  year  before,  according  to  the  second  estimate  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.    This  crop  is  close  to  the  record  of  276,300  million 
pounds  in  1953-5^  and  is  22  percent  above  average  production  in  the  im- 
mediate postwar  (19I+5 -1+6/^9- 50)  period. 

World  rice  area  increased  5,500,000  acres,  or  2.8  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  season,  and  is  0.3  percent  less  than  the  record 
of  1953-5^«    Gains  are  largely  in  India,  Thailand,  and  Japan,  though  a 
continued  upward  trend  is  noticeable  in  other  Asian  countries. 
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The  increase  in  Asia's  rice  production  is  more  pronounced  than 
previously  indicated  because  of  large  crops  in  Japan  and  India.  Output 
increased  also  in  Africa  and  Europe.     Only  in  North  America  has  produc- 
tion declined  significantly.    Prospects  in  South  America  and  Australia 
are  for  total  crops  approximating  the  record  level  of  last  year. 

The  official  estimate  of  Japan's  1955  rice  crop  is  32,505  million 
pounds  of  rough  rice,  which  is  30  percent  above  the  2^,989  million  pounds 
produced  in  195^-,  and  is  31  percent  more  than  the  average  production  of 
2^-, 73^-  million  pounds  in  the  postwar  (19^5-^-9)  period.     It  is  reported 
that  the  phenomenal  yield  for  Japan  of  ^-,273  pounds  of  rough  rice  per 
acre  was  due  chiefly  to  exceptionally  favorable  weather  at  all  stages  of 
growth  during  the  rice  season. 

The  planting  in  India  of  3  million  acres  additional  this  year  re- 
sulted in  a  record  rice  acreage,  even  larger  than  in  1953-5^-  'when  acreage 
was  substantially  above  that  of  previous  years.    Due  to  this  large  acre- 
age, even  though  extensive  floods  at  the  outset  caused  a  reduction  in  the 
yield  per  acre,  rice  production  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  195^+- 55* 

Total  rice  production  in  the  two  principal  rice -exporting  countries, 
Thailand  and  Burma,  is  now  estimated  at  31,350  million  pounds  of  rough 
rice  as  compared  with  27,900  million  pounds  in  the  year  before.    The  in- 
crease is  in  Thailand,  where  one  of  that  country's  largest  crops  is  re- 
ported.    Official  data  of  Burma  indicate  a  crop  slightly  less  than  in 
195^-55. 

So  far,  prospects  indicate  Taiwan  will  have  a  larger  crop  than  last 
year.     Other  countries  of  Asia  that  have  had  surpluses  for  export  in 
recent  years  have  less  production  than  in  195^—55.    Pakistan's  rice  crop 
is  the  smallest  in  several  years.    Despite  an  increase  in  acreage, 
September  floods  followed  by  widespread  insect  damage  resulted  in  heavy 
crop  losses. 

Drought  in  South  Vietnam  during  the  planting  season  delayed  rice 
sowing,  but  rains  occurred  in  time  for  late  plantings.     Indications  were 
for  a  normal  crop,  though  harvesting  was  delayed.    Even  though  the 
Cambodian  crop  is  better  than  last  year,  little  rice  is  expected  to  be 
available  for  export. 

Reduced  water  availabilities  in  Iran  and  Iraq,  prevented  the  sowing 
of  1955  intended  rice  acreages  and  resulted  in  reduced  yields  per  acre. 
Thus,  the  total  harvests  are  reported  at  6l  and  50  percent,  respectively, 
of  the  preceding  year.    The  rice  acreage  and  production  of  Turkey  also 
are  sharply  below  last  year. 

A  record  rice  crop  was  produced  in  the  Philippine  Republic.  New 
acreages  were  again  put  into  rice,  and  the  yields  per  acre  were  above 
average.  Drought  in  Ceylon  at  present  is  causing  considerable  damage 
to  the  crop  harvested  in  February -March. 
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Even  though  the  harvest  of  last  October  (representing  around  37  per- 
cent of  the  total  crop)  was  a  good  one,  it  appears  that  total  production 
in  the  August -July  period  will  be  less  than  the  record  of  the  preceding 
year.    Malaya's  planted  acreage  is  reported  to  be  slightly  less  than  last 
year,  and  so  far  indications  are  that  the  crop  harvested  mainly  from 
December  through  April  will  approximate  that  of  195^-55. 

Production  in  Europe  is  estimated  at  ^,000  million  pounds  of  rough 
rice,  which  is  slightly  above  the  previous  record  of  2  years  earlier. 
Italy's  harvest  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.    Though  acreage 
was  the  smallest  in  several  years,  high  yields  per  acre  resulted  in  one 
of  that  country's  largest  crops.    France  had  a  record  output,  and  good 
crops  were  produced  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    Greece  reduced  rice  acreage, 
yields  were  average,  and  production  was  the  smallest  since  1951- 

Total  rice  production  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  estimated  at 
18,5^0  million  pounds  of  rough  rice,  or  5  percent  below  the  year  before. 
The  decline  in  the  production  of  the  United  States  is  responsible  for 
this  decrease. 

Revised  official  estimates  of  United  States  rice  production  are 
5,3^-2  million  pounds  of  rough  rice  for  1955;  a  decline  of  1,080  million 
pounds  below  6,^-22  million  pounds  in  195^--     Though  acreage  was  reduced 
28  percent  under  the  marketing -quota  program,  exceptionally  high  yields 
per  acre  harvested  in  some  areas  resulted  in  a  crop  17  percent  less  than 
in  195^    The  1955  estimate  of  United  States  rice  production  does  not 
include  22.7  million  pounds  harvested  in  the  minor  producing  States  of 
Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Arizona  and  Florida. 

Mexico  harvested  a  record  rice  crop  on  a  record  acreage.  Honduras 
also  had  the  largest  crop  on  record.    Serious  flood  damage  in  Costa  Rica 
caused  heavy  rice-crop  losses,  so  that  import  requirements  will  be 
increased. 

A  slight  reduction  in  Brazil's  rice  acreage  was  indicated  in  the 
planting  season.    So  far  growing  conditions  are  reported  good,  with  a 
production  approximating  that  of  last  year.    Rice  harvests  in  Colombia 
and  British  Guiana  are  the  largest  on  record.    Acreage  and  production  are 
less  in  Venezuela,  Uruguay  and  Chile. 

Rice  production  increased  sharply  in  Egypt.    Exceptionally  high 
yields  were  attributed  in  part  to  the  distribution  of  selected  seed.  In 
Australia,  unusually  favorable  weather  resulted  in  an  upward  revision  in 
the  195^-55  rice  crop.    Acreage  was  increased  in  1955-56  and  good  weather 
thus  far  is  expected  to  result  in  a  crop  approaching  last  year's  record 
production. 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  regularly  scheduled  reports  on  world  agri- 
cultural production  approved  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Committee 
on  Foreign  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics.     It  is  based  in  part  upon  reports 
of  agricultural  attaches  and  other  U.S.  representatives  abroad. 
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NEW  COLD  SNAP  AFFECTS 
BARI  ALMONDS 

According  to  Bari  trade  sources  a  new  cold  snap  during  the  weekend 
of  March  10  caused  serious  hut  undetermined  damage  to  the  Apulia  almond 
crop.    These  sources  have  indicated  that  the  February  cold  wave  had 
caused  only  insignificant  damage  to  the  1956  almond  crop  in  the  Bari 
area.    Warm  weather  the  first  week  in  March  reportedly  brought  the  entire 
area  into  blossom  and  even  those  trees  which  were  blooming  earlier  when 
the  February  cold  hit  had  since  advanced  new  flowers.    This  new  cold 
weather  has  therefore  hit  at  a  critical  juncture.    However,  it  will  take 
a  few  weeks  to  assess  the  extent  of  fruit-set. 


NETHERLANDS  COTTON  IMPORTS 
AT  LAST  YEAR'S  LEVEL 

Imports  of  cotton  into  the  Netherlands  during  August -October  1955 
amounted  to  6^,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  identical  to  total  cotton 
imports  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier,  although  there  was  a 
marked  shift  to  imports  from  Mexico  and  Nicaragua  in  contrast  to  decreased 
imports  from  the  United  States.     Imports  from  these  two  countries  were 
38  percent  of  the  total  in  August -October  195*+  increasing  to  58  percent 
in  the  same  months  of  1955,  whereas  imports  from  the  United  States  dropped 
from  22  to  only  5  percent  of  the  total  for  the  same  periods. 

The  United  States  share  of  the  Netherlands  cotton  imports  in  recent 
years  has  been  much  higher  than  in  the  current  period,  amounting  to  32 
percent  of  the  total  in  195^-55,  29  percent  in  1953-5^-,  and  33  percent 
in  1952-53.     Total  annual  cotton  imports  by  the  Netherlands  amounted  to 
3^1,000  bales  in  195^-55,  338,000  in  1953-5^  and  296,000  in  1952-53. 

Cotton  mill  consumption  in  the  Netherlands  during  August -October 
1955    is  estimated  at  87,000  bales  or  7  percent  higher  than  the  estimated 
consumption  of  81,000  bales  a  year  earlier.    Abolition  of  the  "turnover 
tax"  on  some  products  including  textiles,  effective  September  1,  1955; 
apparently  has  stimulated  domestic  purchases  of  textiles  in  recent  months. 
Low  production  costs  of  Netherlands  cotton  mills  are  seen  as  a  favorable 
factor  in  maintenance  of  textile  export  trade.    Cotton  consumption  in  the 
Netherlands  was  estimated  at  331,000  bales  in  I95U-55  and  321,000  bales 
in  1953-5^-,  both  of  which  are  well  above  the  prewar  level. 

Netherlands  cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1955,  were  estimated  at  8l,000 
bales  up  l6  percent  from  the  70,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier. 


(Table  on  following  page) 
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NETHERLANDS :     Imports  of  cotton  from  major  countries  of  origin; 
average  1935-39;  crop  years  1952-5^+j 
August -October  195^-  and  1955 


(Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 
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3^1 
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l/  Calendar  years.    2/  Less  than  500  bales.     3/  If  any>  included  in 

Other  countries."  Includes  13,000  bales  from  British  East  Africa. 
5/  Includes  8,000  bales  from  Burma  and  5,000  from  Turkey.  6J  Includes 
3,000  bales  each  from  Burma,  Iran  and  Iraq. 


Source:    Economisch  Instituut  Voor  De  Textiel  Industrie;  Agricultural 
Attaches  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad. 

BRAZIL  ANNOUNCES  PRICE  SUPPORT 
FOR  SAO  PAULO  COTTON  CROP 

The  Brazilian  Government  has  adopted  a  plan,  announced  February  29, 
1956,  which  will  guarantee  cotton  farmers  in  the  principal  cotton  pro- 
ducing State  of  Sao  Paulo,  a  minimum  price  of  lUO  to  150  cruzeiros  per 
arroba  (15  kilograms)  of  seed  cotton  by  means  of  subsidies  to  cotton 
exporters.    This  is  roughly  equivalent  to  29  to  31  U.S.  cents  per  pound 
of  lint  cotton,  in  terms  of  the  exchange  rate  of  U3.06  cruzeiros  per 
dollar  effective  for  cotton  exports  since  May  1955- 

The  announcement  stated  that  the  plan  will  subsidize  cotton  exports 
for  a  gross  return  of  508  cruzeiros  per  arroba,  (35*68  U.S.  cents  per 
pound  at  the  exchange  rate  shown  above)  f.o.b.  Santos  (Type  5  basis) 
through  the  use  of  a  variable  exchange  rate  when  exchange  is  surrendered 
to  the  Bank  of  Brazil.    The  exporters,  presumably,  will  pay  to  the 
growers  the  minimum  recommended  price  as  stated  above,  although  full 
details  by  which  the  program  will  be  implemented  have  not  yet  been 
announced . 
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Recent  quotations  for  Brazilian  cotton  c.i.f.  European  markets  for 
standard  Type  5/6  have  ranged  between  28  and  30  cents  per  pound.  The 
prices  have  generally  been  under  United  States  prices  hut  above  those  for 
most  other  growths  of  similar  quality  until  the  minimum  prices  were  re- 
duced officially  in  January.     Japan,  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Spain  were  principal  destinations  of  Brazilian  cotton  exports  in  195^— 55« 


ITALY'S  COTTON  CONSUMPTION 
BELOW  LAST  YEAR 

Italy's  cotton  consumption  of  162,000  bales  ( 500  pounds  gross)  dur- 
ing the  first  3  months  (August -October)  of  the  195 5- 5 6  marketing  year 
dropped  17  percent  from  the  consumption  of  195*000  bales  in  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  195^— 55 •    An  even  sharper  decline  occurred  in  consump- 
tion of  United  States  cotton,  which  dropped  32  percent  from  the  82,000 
bales  utilized  in  August-October  195^-  to  56,000  bales  in  the  period  under 
review. 

Italy's  exports  of  cotton  products  have  declined  sharply  and  pro- 
gressively since  1951  an(i  1952.    At  the  end  of  1955*  yarn  exports  were 
about  35  percent  lower,  and  cotton  cloth  about  i+5  percent  lower  than  in 
1952.    Textile  production  during  the  first  10  months  of  1955  "was  15  per- 
cent less  for  yarn,  and  ik-  percent  less  for  cloth  than  during  the  cor- 
responding period  of  195^    Production  cutbacks  have  been  serious  for 
many  cotton  mills,  particularly  those  producing  primarily  for  export 
markets . 

Cotton  imports  amounted  to  198,000  bales  in  the  U-month  period 
August -November  1955*  or  2  percent  more  than  the  195*000  bales  imported 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  19 5^     Imports  from  the  United  States, 
however,  dropped  57  percent  from  the  79*000  bales  imported  in  August- 
November  195^  to  U6,000  bales  in  the  same  months  of  1955- 

Increased  cotton  imports  from  Turkey  have  been  reported  in  the  last 
few  months,  as  a  result  of  an  agreement  with  that  country  for  liquidation 
of  overdue  trade  balances.    Approximately  80,000  bales  of  Turkish  cotton 
are  expected  to  enter  for  the  entire  year,  as  compared  with  23,000  bales 
in  195^-55. 

The  Italian  textile  industry  prefers  United  States  cotton  because 
of  its  dependable  quality,  but  unfavorable  price  ratios  have  reduced 
such  imports  in  recent  years.    During  the  period  of  19^9-52,  about  65 
percent  of  Italy's  total  cotton  imports  were  from  the  United  States, 
whereas  during  the  195^-55  year  only  38  percent  of  total  imports  were  of 
United  States  origin.    During  the  ^-month  period,  August -November  1955* 
this  percentage  dropped  to  23  percent  of  the  total. 
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Imports  from  the  United  States  may  increase  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  1955-56  season,  as  a  result  of  purchases  since  January  1,  of 
cotton  offered  at  reduced  prices  under  the  special  export  program,  and  a 
growing  scarcity  of  American-type  cotton  available  from  other  countries 
during  the  remainder  of  the  current  season. 

Italy's  cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1955,  were  estimated  at  152,000 
bales,  down  h-2  percent  from  stocks  of  260,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier. 


FRENCH  OLIVE  PRODUCTION  REPORTED 
CRIPPLED  FOR  IEARS 

First-hand  reports  from  field  representatives  in  France  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  confirm  earlier  news  of  serious  damage  to 
olive  trees  in  southern  France  from  the  recent  cold  wave,  the  most  severe 
in  nearly  130  years.    By  official  estimates,  one-third  of  the  country's 
12  million  olive  trees  have  been  killed  and  another  one-third  seriously 
hurt.    A  producer  representative  goes  even  further  in  stating  that  from 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  trees  were  so  badly  damaged  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cut  them  off  at  ground  level. 

With  the  optimum  production  outlook  for  the  1956-57  season  currently 
estimated  at  no  more  than  1,000  tons  of  olive  oil,  French  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  officials  predict  that  output  may  recover  to  one -fourth  the 
normal  level  of  around  8,000  tons  by  1958-59  and  that  full  production  may 
be  restored  in  10  years  if  a  program  of  replanting  and  rehabilitation  can 
be  and  Is  carried  out. 

However,  though  the  Government  has  promised  to  aid  the  growers  in 
this  effort  (there  are  about  100,000),  serious  practical  obstacles  may 
prevent  achievement  of  such  a  program.    Nursery  stocks  of  olive  trees 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  cold.    Moreover,  olive  trees  in  France,  as  in 
some  other  Mediterranean  countries,  are  often  associated  with  vineyards, 
which  provide  cash  income  during  the  years  preceding  the  maturing  of  the 
olive  trees  as  well  as  during  the  trees1  "off  years."    Since  the  frost 
has  also  destroyed  grape  vines  in  some  areas  and  since  new  planting  of 
grapes  is  being  officially  discouraged  due  to  France's  chronic  wine  sur- 
plus, some  growers  may  be  forced  to  shift  to  an  entirely  new  cropping 
pattern. 

The  official  estimate  of  1955-56  edible  olive  oil  production  has  been 
increased  to  5,500  short  tons,  in  addition  to  about  1,000  tons  of  inedible 
oil.    According  to  a  trade  source,  another  ^00  tons  of  inedible  oil  may  be 
refined  for  edible  use.    The  total  olive  harvest  amounted  to  31,000  short 
tons,  by  official  estimate,  of  which  about  27,500  tons  are  being  crushed 
for  oil. 
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Producers  are  currently  reported  to  be  holding  as  much  as  3,000  to 
^-,000  tons  of  oil  and  sales  are  said  to  be  slow,  perhaps  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  still  higher  prices.    The  wholesale  price  of  Tunisian  extra  grade 
oil,  c.&f.  Marseille,  doubled  during  the  past  year,  from  198-201  francs 
per  kilo  (26  cents  per  pound)  on  January  6,  1955*  to  around  ^-00  francs 
(52  cents)  in  early  February  1956. 

France,  which  normally  produces  less  than  1  percent  of  the  Medi- 
terranean olive  oil  output,  imported  2U,000  short  tons  of  olive  oil  in 
1955,  mostly  from  North  Africa,  and  exported  ^,700  tons,  of  which  1,250 
tons  to  the  United  States.     In  view  of  the  small  1955-56  olive  crops  in 
France  and  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  appears  unlikely  that  either 
imports  or  exports  will  be  any  larger  this  year. 


FROST  DAMAGE  TO  ITALIAN  OLIVE  TREES  BELIEVED 
CONFINED  TO  NORTH  CENTRAL  REGIONS 

Serious  frost  damage  to  olive  trees  in  Italy  during  the  February  cold 
waves  was  probably  limited  to  the  North  Central  areas,  specifically  the 
Tuscany  and  Marche  regions.    Critical  minimum  temperatures  (below  l6  de- 
grees Fahrenheit)  were  recorded  at  Florence  (down  to  3  degrees),  Pisa  on 
the  West  coast  ( 12  degrees)  and  Pescara  on  the  East  coast  (9  degrees). 
In  the  more  southerly  olive  growing  areas,  minimum  temperatures  dipped 
slightly  below  the  l6-degree  mark  only  at  Campobasso  (alt.  2,100  feet). 
The  weather  seems  to  have  been  a  little  more  clement  in  Liguria  than 
in  neighboring  southern  France;  no  temperatures  below  16  degrees  were 
reported  from  this  region. 

A  thorough  survey  is  being  made  by  experts  of  the  Italian  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  to  estimate  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  damage.  Eye- 
witness reports  speak  of  damage  to  the  trees  evidenced  by  splitting  of 
the  bark  as  well  as  of  limb  breakage  due  to  wind  and  snow. 

Tuscany  and  Marche  together  usually  provide  between  5  and  10  percent 
of  Italy's  total  olive  oil  production.  Thus,  assuming  an  above  average 
crop  for  the  rest  of  the  country  in  1956-57  (following  two  years  of  rela- 
tively small  crops),  the  overall  quantitative  effect  on  Italy's  olive  oil 
supply  may  not  be  large,  particularly  if  damage  is  limited  to  restricted 
areas.  However,  the  average  quality  of  the  oil  produced  in  these  regions 
(and  in  Liguria)  is  the  highest  in  the  country,  l/ 

PHILIPPINE  COPRA  EXPORTS 
DOWN  IN  FEBRUARY 

Philippine  exports  of  copra  in  February  totaled  63,119  long  tons. 
This  was  a  decline  of  one -fourth  from  the  previous  month  and  was  5  percent 
less  than  the  volume  shipped  in  February  1955 • 


1/  See  LATE  NEWS  Item  on  Page  35». 
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The  breakdown  of  the  February  1956  copra  exports  by  country  of 
destination  is  as  follows:  United  States  —  2k, 79^  tons  (Atlantic  -  k,lk6, 
Pacific  -  20,6*48);  Canada  --  1,500;  Germany       4,775;  the  Netherlands  -- 
21,250;  Norway  --  1,500;  Sweden  --  5,500;  Europe  unspecified       3,000  and 
Lebanon  —  800  tons. 

February  exports  of  coconut  oil  amounted  to  6,935  tons  compared  with 
7>7^3  tons  in  January  and  5,k21  tons  in  February  1955-    Shipments  were  as 
follows:    United  States  --  5,251  (Atlantic);  Belgium  —  105;  Germany  -- 
S)hk;  and  Europe  unspecified  --  635  tons. 

On  a  copra  equivalent  basis,  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  in 
January  and  February  of  this  year  totaled  173,307  tons,  or  21  percent 
more  than  the  1^3>2l6  tons  exported  in  the  same  months  of  1955- 

The  copra  export  price  in  mid-March  was  $152.00  per  short  ton,  c.i.f. 
Pacific  Coast.     Local  buying  prices  were  23-30  to  27.00  pesos  per  100 
kilograms  ($ll8.3T  "to  $137 •  IT  Per  long  ton),  Resecada,  in  Manila  and  pro- 
ducing areas. 


INDONESIA'S  PALM  OIL,  PALM 
KERNEL  PRODUCTION  DOWN 

Indonesia's  estate  production  of  palm  oil  in  1955  is  reported  at 
182,750  short  tons  compared  with  185,5^5  tons  in  195*1-  and  2^9,855  tons 
in  1938.    Palm  kernel  production  amounted  to  k"J,280  tons  against  ^7>T15 
tons  in  195^  and  52,950  tons  in  1938. 


U.  S.  TUNG  OIL  IMPORTS 
LOWEST  SINCE  19*4-6 

Imports  of  tung  oil  into  the  United  States  in  1955  dropped  to  10,527 
short  tons,  k2  percent  less  than  in  195^  an(i  the  lowest  since  19^-6.  Pur- 
chases from  Argentina  and  Paraguay,  the  major  sources  of  supply  since 
shipments  from  China  were  embargoed  in  December  1950,  were  down  roughly 
one -half . 

The  decline  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Governments  of  Argentina 
and  Paraguay  agreed  to  restrict  the  quantities  of  tung  nuts  and  oil 
entering  the  United  States  in  the  marketing  year  ending  October  31,  1955, 
to  21.8  million  pounds  and  2.6  million  pounds  oil  equivalent,  respectively. 
These  limitations  were  voluntarily  undertaken  by  Argentina  and  Paraguay 
in  an  effort  to  assist  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  a  tung  oil  market- 
ing and  supply  problem  which  had  arisen  in  this  country. 

No  limitation  have  been  placed  on  tung  oil  imports  during  the  current 
marketing  year  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  of  tung  oil  have  been  reduced  and  domestic  production  of  tung  oil 
in  1956  will  be  low  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Tung  oil  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1952-1955 

(Short  tons) 


• 

*  A  VG  1*3,  £T6 

Country  of  origin             : 1935 -39 

:  1952 

:1953  1/ 

Il95^  1/ 

* 

1955  1/ 

South  America :  ; 

-J--1-,  5yo 

:  956 
2,1^+7 

;  ±U,4-(± 
1  1,028 

15,  f03 
'  2,059 

0  ,oou 

277 
1,080 

14,699 

'  H,499 

•  17,842 

2/10,238 

Asia:  : 

rcu-:                                                      _   c*/^  Ann 

Other                                             .  •  1^4 

u 

4- 
30 

10Q 

Total  :  61,468 

3^ 

109 

Africa :  : 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  : 

168 
33- 

:  50' 

85 ; 

229- 
168- 

63 

226 

201 : 

135: 

397: 

289 

Others :                                          :        126  - 

Grand  Total                        :  61,595; 

14, 934 < 

11,743" 

18,239: 

10,527 

1/  Preliminary.  2y  Includes  21  tons  the  origin  of  which  is  undetermined. 
Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


GUATEMALA  DECREES  TARIFF  INCREASES 
ON  LARD,  OTHER  FATS  AND  OILS 

The  Government  of  Guatemala,  by  a  decree  of  February  28,  1956  in- 
creased the  import  duties  on  fats  and  oils.    The  need  for  protection  of 
the  domestic  processing  industry  was  stated  as  the  reason  for  the  in- 
creases . 

The  item  currently  most  important  to  the  United  States  in  the 
affected  group  is  hog  lard,  which  has  accounted  for  more  value  in 
Guatemalan  imports  in  recent  years  than  all  other  fats  and  oils  covered 
by  this  decree.    United  States  exports  of  lard  to  Guatemala  in  1955  were 
12.5  million  pounds.    The  tariff  on  lard  was  increased  from  the  old  rate 
of  5  cents  per  gross  kilogram  to  the  new  rate  of  7  cents  per  gross  kilo- 
gram, an  increase  of  not  quite  1  cent  per  pound.    This  increase  is  con- 
siderably less,  however,  than  the  4.5  cent  increase  which  was  reportedly 
sought  by  the  domestic  fats  and  oils  industry  in  Guatemala  and  is 
equivalent  to  about  7  percent  of  the  current  landed  price  of  United 
States  lard. 
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Next  in  importance ,  as  far  as  recent  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
concerned,  is  the  "margarine,  oleomargarine  and  other  artificial  "butter"  group, 
the  duty  on  which  was  upped  from  10  to  20  cents  per  kilogram,  or  by  about  k.5 
cents  per  pound.    Of  potential  importance  to  American  agriculture  is  the 
"refined  cottonseed,  corn,  peanut  and  soybean  oil"  group,  on  which  the  tariff 
was  increased  from  6  to  25  cents  per  gross  kilogram,  or  "by  about  9  cents  per 
pound.    Some  other  changes  in  tariff  rates  which  affect  fats  and  oils  products 
are  as  follows: 

Present  Duty       Proposed  Duty  Change 

Cents/Kilogram    Cents/Kilogram  Cents /Pound 
Item   '   '  


Olive  oil 

15 

15 

0 

Sesame  and  coconut  oil 

8 

20 

+ 

Edible  vegetable  oils,  n.e.s. 

12 

20 

+ 

3.6 

Castor  oil,  not  refined 

6 

10 

+ 

1.8 

Cottonseed  oil,  not  refined 

k 

15 

+ 

5.0 

Sesame,  peanut  and  coconut  oil,  not 

refined 

2 

10 

+ 

3.6 

Vegetable  oils,  n.e.s.  and  olive 

oil,  not  refined 

8 

10  (plus  15$ 
ad  valorem) 

+ 

0.9 

Animal  industrial  oils  and  greases 

8 

10 

+ 

0.9 

Lard,  crude,  industrial 

5 

10 

+ 

2.3 

Guatemala  is  not  a  member  of  GATT  and  its  bilateral  trade  agreement  with 
the  United  States  was  abrogated  by  mutual  consent  in  October  1955.  Guatemala 
stated  at  the  time  that  the  conventional  import  duties  under  the  agreement 
presented  a  needed  revision  of  its  "antiquated"  tariff  structure.    While  a 
general  revision  of  the  Guatemalan  tariff  is  in  process,  ad  hoc  modifications 
such  as  the  present  one  are  occasionally  effected  in  advance  of  publication  of 
the  new  schedule. 


U.  S.  IMPORTS  OF  PALM  OIL 
AND  PALM  KERNEL  OIL  DECLINE 

United  States  imports  of  palm  oil  in  1955  declined  one-third  from  195^  and. 
were  equal  to  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  average  prewar  imports.     Of  the 
22,120-ton  total,  79  percent  came  from  the  Belgian  Congo,  the  major  United 
States  supplier  in  the  postwar  period.    Purchases  from  Indonesia,  by  far  the 
leading  source  of  palm  oil  in  prewar  years,  dropped  to  only  2,522  tons  compared 
with  9>77^  tons  in  195^-.    The  decline  in  United  States  imports  of  palm  oil  in 
recent  years  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  technological  advances  have  reduced 
the  tonnage  of  palm  oil  which  the  steel  industry  is  consuming. 
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UNITED  STATES:    Palm  oil  imports  by  country  of  origin, 
average  1935-39,  annual  1952-1955 

(Short  tons) 


Country  of  origin  ilQ^fo!  1952     ^1953  i/!19^  l/.:1955  1/ 


Canada  :    1,^03:  -      ;  2/    :  2: 

Belgium  :       2k3:  -      :  :  -  : 

Netherlands  :    1,212:  -      :  2l8:  665: 

United  Kingdom  :        30k :  :  -      :  -      :  780 

Indonesia  :119,063:  7,02U:  1,959:  9,77^:  2,522 

Malaya  :    1,302;  -      •  -      :  k^h:  8^0 

Belgian  Congo  :  20,111:  18,^25:  lU,003:  19,579:  17,^26 

French  Africa  :        521:  29:  56:  -  : 

Liberia  :      -      :  27 :  23 :  -  : 

Nigeria  :  16,038:  -      :  956:  2,507:  552 

Portuguese  Africa  :        ll6:  52:  k0:  36: 

Others  :  U28:  66;  591 :  60; 


Total  ;  160, 7^-1;  25,623;  17,8^6;  33,057:  22,120 


ij  Preliminary.     2J  Less  than  .5  ton. 
Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Imports  of  palm  kernel  oil  were  down  7  percent  in  1955  but  were  8 
percent  larger  than  prewar  average  imports .    Whereas  imports  of  palm 
kernel  oil  in  prewar  years  originated  in  Europe --largely  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands --70  percent  of  the  total  purchases  in  1955  came  from  the 
Belgian  Congo.    With  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  quality  of  Congo  palm 
kernel  oil,  imports  from  that  country  have  increased  sharply. 


UNITED  STATES:    Palm  kernel  oil  imports  by  country  of  origin, 

average  1935-39,  annual  I952-I955  1/  * 
 (Short  tons)  


Country  of  origin 

:  Ave  rage 
:1935-39 

i  1952 

!l953  2/ 

!l951+  2/ 

!l955  2/ 

 !  36 

U96 

:  357 

 :  3,651 

 :3/9,869 

1,229 

1,1^7 

 :  6,287 

6,712 

6,578- 

^,081 

 :  2,683- 

i,oko 

1^,960 

10,336 

2,793 

2,k6l 

5,670 

17,161 

 :  13' 

92 

1,819 

 :  22,539 

5,926' 

26,219 

26,3^6 

2^,392 

l/  Crude  and  refined  in  terms  of  crude.     2j  Preliminary.     3/  All  Germany. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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RECORD  GRAIN  SUPPLIES  IN  EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

Grain  supplies  in  the  k  principal  exporting  countries  on  January  1, 
1956  are  estimated  at  21 6  million  short  tons,  according  to  information 
available  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    The  current  estimate  is 
6  percent  above  the  previous  record  of  203  million  tons  at  the  beginning 
of  1955. 

Supplies  on  hand  on  January  1  were  at  record  level  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  Australia,  but  in  Argentina  were  sharply  below  the 
large  January  1955  supply  and  also  below  average.    Both  wheat  and  corn 
supplies  in  that  country  are  well  below  January  1955  supplies  and  corn 
is  particularly  low,  compared  with  average. 

Total  supplies  in  these  countries  are  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year  for  each  of  the  grains  except  rye,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the 
January  1955  supply.    Wheat  supplies  of  2.9  billion  bushels  are  about  k 
percent  larger  than  those  of  the  previous  year  and  85  percent  above  the 
19^-5-^9  average.     Corn  supplies  are  ^3  percent  above  that  average  and 
barley  and  oats,  75  and  21  percent,  respectively.    Rye  supplies  of  86 
million  bushels,  though  slightly  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  1955,  are 
90  percent  above  the  19^5-^9  average. 

With  supplies  at  this  all-time  record  level,  supplies  of  grain 
available  for  export  from  these  principal  exporting  countries  are  also 
at  an  all-time  high,  despite  below  average  availabilities  in  Argentina. 
Supplies  in  the  other  countries  are  so  high  as  to  make  total  availability 
far  exceed  any  foreseeable  import  requirement  from  deficit  areas. 

A  regional  breakdown  shows  a  total  supply  of  157  million  short  tons 
of  these  grains  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this  calendar 
year.    That  is  about  7  percent  above  the  large  1955  total  and  57  percent 
above  the  19^-5-^9  average.    Though  the  increase  in  wheat  over  the  large 
195^-  supply  is  less  than  5  percent,  the  present  supply  is  double  the 
19^-5-^9  average.    Corn  stocks  on  January  1  were  at  the  record  figure  of 
3.1  billion  bushels.    This  is  8  percent  larger  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year  and  UQ  percent  above  the  19^5-^-9  average.    Supplies  of  rye, 
barley,  and  oats  are  sharply  above  that  average,  though  not  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  1955  stocks. 

Stocks  of  the  5  grains  in  Canada  on  January  1  were  38-3  million 
short  tons,  compared  with  33. 3  million  a  year  earlier  and  the  19^5-^9 
average  of  19.^  million  tons.    Both  wheat  and  barley  stocks  are  more 
than  double  the  19^-5-^9  average,  while  stocks  of  oats  have  risen  only 
20  percent  above  that  period.    Rye  stocks,  estimated  at  27  million 
bushels,  are  not  significantly  changed  from  the  1955  stocks  but  are 
sharply  above  the  average  of  8  million  bushels  in  19^5-^9. 
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The  total  supply  of  these  grains  in  Argentina  on  January  1  was 
estimated  at  10. 9  million  short  tons.    This  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
supplies  of  the  past  3  seasons  and  also  somewhat  "below  average.    The  re- 
duction of  3«2  million  short  tons  from  the  past  season  is  mainly  in  wheat, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  about  85  million  bushels  less  than  in  1955*  The 
reduction  is  due  to  a  sharp  decline  in  the  wheat  crop  this  season.  Corn 
stocks  on  January  1  were  at  a  very  low  point,  estimated  at  only  about  12 
million  bushels  to  carry  the  country  to  the  new  harvest,  which  normally 
begins  in  March.    Barley,  oats  and  rye  stocks  were  estimated  at  about  the 
same  level  as  on  January  1,  1955 • 

It  should  be  noted  that  figures  shown  here  for  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  include  estimates  for  the  harvest  of  small  grains,  nearing  com- 
pletion in  early  January.    Argentine  corn,  however,  as  is  the  case  for 
all  grains  in  Northern  Hemisphere  countries,  represents  stocks  of  old 
grain  remaining  on  January  1  from  preceding  harvests.    Thus,  only  small 
supplies  of  corn  remain  from  the  small  crop  harvested  in  March-April, 
1955-    The  estimate  of  12  million  bushels  is  less  than  half  the  small 
1955  stocks  and  compares  with  the  19^5-^9  average  of  79  million  bushels. 

Total  grain  supplies  in  Australia  on  January  1  were  estimated  at 
10.3  million  short  tons,  the  largest  of  record.    That  total  is  15  percent 
above  the  large  1955  supplies  and  82  percent  above  the  19^-5-^9  average. 
Supplies  of  all  grains  were  larger  than  last  year  and  well  above  average. 

(Table  on  following  pages) 


LATE  NEWS 


Damage  to  Italian  olive  trees  was  found  considerably  more  extensive 
than  that  indicated  in  the  article  appearing  on  page  352,  according  to 
unofficial,  preliminary  estimates  based  on  field  investigations  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.    Telegraphic  information 
received  too  late  for  inclusion  in  the  article  reports  another  series  of 
snowstorms  and  below  freezing  temperatures  in  the  first  half  of  March, 
with  central  and  southern  Italy  suffering  the  worst  damage . 

Damage  to  olive  trees-  ranging  from  25  percent  to  95  percent  in 
several  southern  provinces  is  provisionally  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
on-the-spot  inspections  and  interviews  with  local  officials  and  farmers. 
Extensive  damage  was  found  among  trees  3  "to  5  years  old  which  had  been 
split  by  frost,  as  well  as  considerable  breakage  of  limbs  from  snow  and 
wind.    Very  young  trees  were  reportedly  killed  in  many  areas,  including 
probably  those  planted  in  the  last  few  years  on  the  small  farms  created 
by  the  land  reform  program  in  Puglia  and  Lucania. 
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